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OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Beginning Sunday 1 — Mammoth pilgrimage 
and religious fiesta honoring the Virgin 
of Los Remedios, in the village of that 
name on the outskirts of Mexico City. 


Beginning Monday 2 — Summer season of 
the Coiicert Ballet. (See Music.) 


Tuesday 3 and Wednesday 4 — Velas in Ju- 
chitan, Oaxaca. (See Fiestas & Spec- 
tacles.) 


Thursday 5 to Sunday 29 — Golden Jubilee 
celebration and Cotton Fair in Torreén, 
Coahuila. (See full schedule of events in 
Fiestas & Spectacles.) 


Beginning Sunday 8 — Our Lady of Miracles 
Fair, in Cuernavaca, Morelos. (See Fies- 
tas & Spectacles.) 


Friday 13 -—- Tribute to the military cadets, 
called the Nifios Héroes, who defended 
Chapultepec Castle against American 
troops during the 1847-48 invasién. Cer- 
emonies at the monument to their mem- 
ory, at the entrance to Chapultepec Park. 


Sunday 15 to Wednesday 25 — Eighth annual 
Student Sports Meet. (See Sports.) 


Sunday 15 — Eve of Mexico's Independence 
Day. The President gives the Grite de 
Dolores from the National Palace, and 
governors and municipal presidents do 
likewise frem official balconies all over 
the Republic. 


Monday 16 — Independence Day, with cere- 
monies and parades. 


Monday 23 — Opening of a two-months’ In- 
ternationa: Opera season, with leading 
Mexican ard foreign artists, in Fine Arts 
Auditorium. Season crganized by the 
National Institute of Fine Arts and the 
Asociacién Daniel, A.C. 


Sunday 29 — St. Michael's Day, with parties 
in the home of everyone named Miguel, 
and fiestas in every town or village named 
San Miguel. Big celebration in San Mi- 
guel de Allende, Guanajuato. : 


All Month — Collective exhibition of works 
of ten painters, in Galerias Excélsior. (See 
Art.) 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


Mexico City by day and by night; 
the story of the Indian fraterni- 
ties that have danced down 
through the centuries, and all 
about tortillas. 











fiestas & spectacles 


Acatlan, Veracruz, Sept. 1. Traditional fies- 
ta during which the Tocotines and San- 
tiago dancers are the maximum attrac- 
tion of the Fair. 


Filomenoe Mata, Veracruz, Sept. 1. A fiesta 
of religious character dedicated to Santa 
Rosa de Lima, town patroness. Votive 
dances to the Virgin. The spectacular 
Volador dance is also presented. 


Mulegé, Baja California, Sept. 4. In this 
picturesque town the traditional fiesta of 
Santa Rosalia is held. The festivities con- 
sist of religious rituals, as well as boat 
races horse races, cockfights, barbecues 
and lotteries, etc. Near the town is Con- 
ception Bay, with beautiful scenery. 


Juchitin Oaxaca, Sept. 3 and 4. Floral dis- 
Plays and a parade of pretty girls dressed 
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September 


in beautiful regional dress. Velas (folk- 
lore fiesta), in which regional dances are 
executed: La Zandunga, La Liorona and 
La Tortuga — to the rhythm of the Ma- 
rimba. 


Mulegé, Baja California, Sept. 8. Festival 
of Our Lady of Loreto. Aquatic sports, 
horse races, regattas, cockfights, barbecues 
and music. 


Tilaltenango, Morelos, Sept. 8. Only 2 km. 
from Cuernavaca. Fair of Our Lady of 
Miracles, lasting a week. Numerous 
groups of native dancers from Milpa Al- 
ta and Ixtapalapa come in a pilgrimage 
bearing an enormous floral piece to dec- 
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Subscription Rates for 1 year: $30 pesos Mexico; $2.50 Elsewhere; 
' for 2 years: $55 pesos and $4.50 


Mail your personal or cashier’s check with this form to 
MEXICO THIS MONTH, Atenas 42-601, Mexico 6, D. F. 


and remember your friends! 


to MEXICO THIS MONTH 


- EVERY MONTH! 


annual subscription(s) 























A New Way to Travel 
in Mexico 


300-page pocket guidebook 
With the most up-to-date travel in- 
formation on the entire Republic. 


What you need fo know about: 


Climate and conditions 
Transportation 
Accommodations and food 
Customs regulations 
Historic and famous things to 
see plus 
@ Maps of Mexico City and the 
Republics 
Helps you enjoy your trip to the 
fullest. 
Copies mailed postage pre-paid. 
Mail your personal check or money 
order for $1.50 (U.S.) to Inter- 
American Tourist Bureau of Infor- 
mation. 


Mercaderes 51 México 19, D. F. 


And just off the press, “Man vs. 
Beast" — a 50 cent (US.) pockef- 
book on bullfighting, with illustra- 
tions. 
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orate the entrance the colonial church, 
which dates from 1730. All streets and 
plazas are crowded with visitors. The 
fireworks are noteworthy. 


Tepoztlan, Morelos, Sept. 8. Native fair call- 
ed Altepeihuitl, in which Indian dancers 
take part, with a play in the Nahuatl 
language, representing historical and 
mythological events, particularly war 
dances and King Tepoztecatl, legendary 
figure of Tepoztlan. 


Zacatecas, Zac., Sept. 6-16. Religious and 
patriotic fairs, celebrated with music, 
parades, displays, speeches, and various 
Public amusements. 


Torreé6n, Coahuila, Sept. 5-29. Golden Ju- 
bilee and Cotton Fair of Torreén, consist- 
ing of a long series of fiestas, as follows: 

Sept. 6-15: Military Equestrian Show 
with Mexico’s most famous horsemen, 
possibly including Olympic Champion Ge- 
neral Mariles. 

Sept. 7: Election and crowning of the 
Queen of the Golden Jubilee. 

Sept. 13: Fiesta in the bull ring, with 
Mexican artists of the screen, theater, ra- 
dio and television. 

Sept. 14: Ranchero Ball — traditional 
celebration of the Cotton Fair. 

Sept. 5, 12, 19 and 26. Popular Concerts. 
designed to stimulate musical tastes and 
regional artists. Auditions in the Alame- 
da park with many bands participating. 

Sept. 16: Military Parades. 

Sept. 15-29: National Exposition of In- 
dustry and Commerce. One of the main 
events of the Fair. A multitude of ex- 
hibitors will show various industrial and 
commercial products and activities. This 
will be combined with an Agricultural 
Fair at which will be exhibited pure-bred 
cattle, hogs, and other animals, farm prod- 
ucts and agricultural implements. 

Sept. 15, 16, 21, 22, 28 and 29: Noches 
Mexicanas of the Cotton Fair, which are 
held yearly at the Rotary Club of To- 
rre6n, to celebrate the cotton harvest, for 
charity. Attended by the cream of society. 

Sept. 20: Literary Contest. Prizes 
awarded to the winners of contests on 
Poetry, Prose, Historical Essay on To- 
rreén and a Social-Economic Essay on 


the region. The Queen of the Fair awards 
prizes to winners. 

Sept. 21: Fiesta of International Friend- 
ship: International delegations of Boy 
Scouts will unite, and representatives of 
Ambassadors of various countries will be 
present. Trees will be planted to sym- 
bolize international friendship, with earth 
brought from histcrical places in various 
countries. 

Sept. 22: Rodeo and Jaripeo. A friendly 
competition will be held between U.S. 
cowboys and Mexican charros. Also a civ- 
ic parade in which the Lions Club, Ro- 
tary Club, 20-30 Club and others will par- 
ticipate, as well as school contingents and 
High School Bands from the U.S. 

Sept. 29: Automobile Race, in which 
many Mexican aces participate, in various 
categories. The race will be supervised 
by the National Automobile Federation. 

During the Golden Jubilee of Torreén 
there will be regular performances of 
Theater, Opera and Dances, in which 
famed Mexican artists will participate. 


Ciudad Judrez, Chihuahua, Sept. 7-29. Second 


National Exposition. More than 100 en- 
terprises will display products that are in 
Mexico. During the Exposition various 
entertainments will be presented such as 
fashion shows, concerts, display booths, 
etc. Coinciding with this event the First 
Congress of Mayors of the border towns 
of both Mexico and the U.S. will be held. 


Patriotic Holiday, Sept. 15 and 16. Independ- 


ence Day. The most popular holiday in 
Mexico. The festivities begin on the night 
of the 15th, with the Independence yell 
called the Grito. In Mexico City the fes- 
tivities are the most brilliant: Just be- 
fore midnight. in the Zécalo the Pres- 
ident of the Republic stands on the cen- 
tral balcony of the National Palace and 
begins the celebration by shouting Viva 
México while ringing the Liberty Bell of 
Mexico. Afterwards a brilliant display of 
fireworks is set off. Then everybody goes 
off to dances and parties. On the 16th; a 
monumental parade winds through the 
principal streets of downtown Mexico, in 
which the Army, cadets, cavalry, charros, 
sports groups, civic associations, etc. take 
part. 
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Home of the... 
BELVEDERE... for your dining and dancing pleasure 


LA JOYA... for gastronomic adventures in a beautifully intimate setting 


MAYABAR... le rendez-vous internafional 


CAFE TARASCO... for the ultimate in informal dining 
SALON VIRREYES... for exclusive private gatherings 


MEXICO CITY 


























art 


Central de Arte Moderno, Av. Judrez 4. Per- 
manent collective showing of works of Si- 
queiros, Beteta, Charlot, Rivera, Tamayo, 
Dr. Atl and others. 


Galeria Antonio Souza, Génova 61-2. Juan 
Soriano’s exhibition of oils continues. 


Galeria Carmel-Arts (Restaurant Carmel), 
Génova 70-A. Oils and abstract paintings 
by the young American artist Bergman. 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. Exhibit 
of oils by the young Mexican painter Luis 
Garcia Guerrero continues. Beginning 
Sept. 17, works of Enrique Climent. 


Galeria de Artes Plasticas de la Ciudad de 
México, pergola in the Central Alameda. 
Exhibition by Saturnino Herran, with 
some works by Angel Poliber. 


Galeria de Artistas Mexicanos Unidos, Ham- 
burgo 36. Collective permanent exhibit by 
members. Painting, engraving, sculpture, 
lithography, etc. Monthly auction. 


Galeria Diego Rivera, Ignacio Mariscal 70. 
Permanent exhibit of the works of Diego 
Rivera. Sale of paintings and sketches, 
old and recent. 


Galeria Metropolitana de Arte, Havre 10 
Collective showing of Mexican painting. 


Galeria Proteo, Génova 39, upstairs. Until 





How to Plan Your Mexican 
Trip 


Write us for information on: 
a. Individual plans 
b. Moderately priced 
package tours 


your host in Mexico 


Let our 25 years of Mexican 
travel experience help you 
plan your trip. Write today to 
Aguirre’s, Luis Moya 25, Mex- 
ico 1, D. F. 


Luis Moyo 25 
Mexico 1, D. F. 
Tel. 10-47-00 
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SEPTEMBER CLIMATE 


CITY TEMP. RAIN 
(OF.) (Inches) 
Acapulco 81 14.2 
Cuernavaca 67 9.6 
Guadalajara 67 6.9 
Merida 79 6.5 
Mexico 60 4.6 
Monterrey 78 8.1 
Oaxaca 68 6.6 
Puebla 61 7.3 
Taxco 69 13. 
Tehuantepec 69 8.5 
Veracruz 79 13.5 





Sept. 4, latest canvases of painter Girone- 
lla. Beginning Sept. 5, paintings by Patric. 


Galerias Chapultepec, at the entrance to Cha- 
Pultepec Park, near the Monument to the 
Nifios Héroes. Collective showing Visién 
de Yucataén. Painting, sculpture, engrav- 
ing, ceramics, lithography and popular 
arts: both new and established artists. 


Galerias Diana, Paseo de la Reforma 489. 
Engravings and aqua fortis by Frederik 
Marvin. 


Galerias Excélsior, Paseo de la Reforma 18. 
Collective exhibition by ten painters, in- 
cluding. Leonora Carrington, Bartoli, Car- 
los Mérida, Vlady and Rodriguez Lozano. 


Galerfas PEMEX, Av. Judrez 89. First two 
weeks of September, paintings by Maria 
Luisa Robles; last two weeks, Guillermo 
Wesdahl., 


Galerias Romano, José Maria Marroqui 5. 
Anniversary celebration, with a collective 
showing of works of the best painters 
and sculptors. 


Instituto de Arte de México, Puebla 141. Por- 
traits by Alfredo Guati Rojo. 


Museo Nacional de Artes e Industrias Popu- 
lares, Av. Judrez 44. Permanent exhibit of 
popular applied arts: ceramics, glassware, 
wood, textiles, jewelry, etc. 


Museo Nacional de Artes Plasticas, Palace of 
Fine Arts. Permanent exhibit of pre-Cor- 
tesian, colonial, modern and contemporary 
art. Murals by Diego Rivera, Siqueiros, 
Orozco and Tamayo. In the Sala de la 
Amistad Internacional works of a foreign 
guest artist; and in the various other 
salons, exhibitions of painting, sculpture 
and popular arts by Mexican and foreign 
artists. These exhibits change each month. 













theater 


Viaje de un Largo Dia Hacia la Noche — 
The autobiography of Eugene O'Neill, 
Long Day’s Journey into Night, presented 
in theater-in-the-round. Isabela Corona 
heads a cast that includes Augusto Bene- 
dico, Jorgé del Campo, José Alonso and 
Nancy Cardenas. Produced and directed 
by Xavier Rojas. Teatro El Granero, be- 


hind the National Auditorium on the Re- 
forma. 20-85-45. Daily at 8:30 pm; Satur- 
days, 7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sundays, 5 and 8 
pm. Closed Mondays. 


Requiem a una Monja — Adapted by Julio 
Alejandro from William Faulkner's novel, 
Requiem to a Nun. Produced by Rita Ma- 
cedo and Ernesto Alonso, who also enact 


the leading roles; and actor-director Fer- . 


nando Mendoza. Teatro Sullivan, Sullivan 
25. 46-07-72. Weekdays, 7:15 and 9:45 pm; 
Sundays 5 and 8 pm. 


Locura de Juventud — Vernon Sylvaine’s As 
Long as They’re Happy, translated to 
Spanish by Ledesma and Flores, and 
adapted by Landeta and Cardona. Pro- 
duced and directed by Landeta and Car- 
dona, with Evita Mufioz, Eva Calvo, Ju- 
lio Aleman, Miguel Sudrez, Otilia Larra- 
fiaga, LulG Parga and Armando Lujan. 
Teatro Milan, Lucerna and Milan. 46-21-46. 
Weekdays, 7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sundays 5 
and 8 pm; closed Tuesdays. 


music 


Ballet — Summer season of the Concert Bal- 
let of Mexico, with the participation of 
the Opera Orchestra. Palace of Fine 
Arts at 9 pm: 

Sept. 2, Pas de Deux, Don Quixote and 
Coppelia (Three Acts). 

Sept. 9, Las Silfides, Pas de Deux, The 
Black Swan, Fuego Muerto, Romee & 
Juliet, and Masquerade. ' 

Sept. 10, 13 and 14, programs to be made 
up of the most popular ballets of the 
season. 





How to Enjoy Your Mexican 
Trip 
See us for assistance on: 


a. General information | 
and travel problems 


b. Moderately priced 
trips and tours 

your host in Mexico 
Benefit by our 25 years of 
travel experience. Visit our of- 
fices in Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New York, Acapulco or our 
main office in Mexico City at 
Luis Moya 25. 


Luis Moyo 25 
Mexico 1, D. F. 
Tel. 10-47-00 


always 































































































































































































































































































































































IXTARAN 


The Fountain of Youth 
IN A MODERN SHANGRI-LA 
90 Miles S.W. of Mexico City SEE MAP 


kere cepranarcemenec cy _— 
@ THE FINEST RESORT HOTEL IN LATIN AMERICA 
~. @ EXCELLENT CUISINE @ GOLF COURSE @ TENNIS 
@ BADMINGTON e@ OLD FASHIONED CARRIAGES 
| @ HORSEBACK RIDING @ SWIMMING POOLS 
@ BILLIARDS @ MOTION PICTURE AND T. Vv. ROOM 
@ DANCING @ MARIACHIS, ETC. 


ENJOY THE MARVELOUS HOT SPRINGS IN THE PRIVATE POOLS 
THE MOST MODERN AND LUXURIOUS IN THE WORLD 


FOR INFORMATION - SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
WRITE OR CALL AT IXTAPAN BUILDING 


REFORMA 132 - MEXICO CITY OR DIAL 35-76-22 
* IXTAPANCIHUATL. “GODDESS OF THE IXTAPAN WATERS” 











133 Rooms and Suites... 110 Air Conditioned 


Excellent Food Continental Service Beautiful Kontiki Garden 


Fashion Shop Beauty Saion Barber Shop 
Swimming Pool with Purified Water Dinner Dancing in the Palmera Restaurant 
John J Harden, Managing Director 
During Winter Season Dinner Dancing on our Famous Starlight Roof 
Rates May Ist to December 20th, American Pian (With Meats) 
Singles trom $9 Dis Doubles trom $ 19.80 Dis. 

See your TRAVEL AGENT cr our Mexico City Office which is located in the lobby of 
the Hotel Reforma Telephone 35-22-87 or 35-36-49. 








Concert — National Conservatory of Music, 
Sept. 3, at 9 pm, in Palace of Fine Arts. 


Dance Recital — Recital of Oriental dances 
of Xenia Zarina, on Sept. 4 at 9 pm, in 
the auditorium of the Palace of Fine Arts. 


Concert — of the Opera Academy, Sept. 5 
at 8:30 pm, Palace of Fine Arts. 


Symphony — Concert symphony given by the 
University Symphonic Orchestra, Sept. 8 
at 9 pm, and Sept. 15 at 11:15 am. Palace 
of Fine Arts. 


Opera — Autumn Season of the Internation- 
al Opera organized by the Institute of 
Fine Arts and the Daniel Music Associa- 
tion, will probably begin on Sept. 22, 
with performances on the 23, 24, 25, 29 
and 30, continuing through the month of 
October. Presentation of the most fa- 
mous international and national artists. 


Piane Concert — Conductor Alexander Kis- 
loff, Sept. 12 at 9 pm, in the Sala Ponce, 
Palace of Fine Arts. 


Cencert — of the Manuel M. Ponce Associa- 
tion, Sept. 5 at 9 pm, in the Sala Ponce, 
Palace of Fine Arts. 


Concert — of the National Conservatory, Sept. 
26 at 9 pm, in Sala Ponce, Palace of Fine 
Arts. 


Song Recital — by the Dante Allighieri So- 
ciety, Sept. 3 at 9 pm, in the Sala Ponce, 
Palace of Fine Arts. 


bullfights 


Plaza de Toros El Toreo, better known 
as Cuatro Caminos. Bullfights every Sun- 
day at 4 pm. This is still the novillada 
(amateur) season. 

Sept. 22. Anniversary of the founding of 
the bull ring, there will be a special fes- 
tival before the fights. 


horses 


Racing: Tuesdays, Thursdays, Saturdays and 
Sundays at 2 pm at Hipdédromo de las 
Américas. 


sports 


National Student Sports, Sept. 15-25. Eighth 
annual meet for all student athletes, both 
masculine and feminine. to be inaugurat- 
ed by the President of the Republic. Fol- 
lowing is a list of events: 


Track: Sept. 16 to 19, mornings. Parque 
Deportivo Plan Sexenal. 

Basketball: Sept. 16 to 23, afternoon and 
night games. Gimnasio de Leyes. 

Baseball: Sept. 16 to 23, games in morn- 
ing at Parque del Seguro Social, and 





in the afternoons at the Parque Mi- Arts of the INBA (just in back of the 

guel Aleman del Instituto Nacional de National Auditorium). Many countries of > 

la Juventud Mexicana. America will participate, and the Pan- In the heart of Monterrey 
Bicycling: Sept. 21 to 24, mornings, at american Theater Festivals will be organ- ) 


Velédromo, Circuito Taxquefia. ized. HOTEL RIO 


Soccer: Sept. 16 to 23, games morning ‘ 
and afternoon, at Parques Venustiano ance — The official Mexican Dance season . 
of the National Institute of Fine Arts will Luxurious Surroundings 





Carranza, Calles and Miguel Aleman. 
Swimming: Sept. 21 to 23, mornings at open on Oct. 18. Fine Arts Palace. 
National University. At Moderate Prices 
Volley Ball: Sept. 16 to 23, games morn- Rey of the Bool — Colerfed céiébentions Restaurant - Bar 


ing, afternoon and night at Politécni- in many parts of the Republic on Nov. 1-2, Underground indoor Parking 
co and Gimnasio del Plan Sexenal. particularly on the island of Janitzio, near 

Water Polo: Sept. 21 to 24, mornings at Sienmeann gon he. —, P. Mier 194 Monterrey, N L. 
National University. P , 











Wrestling: Arena Coliseo, Peri 77. Events 
Tuesday and Friday at 8:30 pm and Sun- i \ § ~. Vey 2 is Ny 
days at 5 pm. AY as Neato grr oe: (odd 

a 

Boxing: Arena Coliseo, Pera 77. Events Wed- ‘o - 
nesdays and Saturday at 9 pm; and Mon UL2 
day and Thursdays at 8:30 pm. a a ecie Gesett 


Tennis: Club Deportivo Chapultepec. Nation- 
al Pro Championship Tournament. Dates , 
of matches not yet set. In a glamorous setting of real tropic besuty, 
fe among orchids, gardenias, coffee and banana 
Swimming: Sept. 5 to 8, National Champion- : plantations, the Hotel Ruiz Galindo offers you: 
ship Meet for swimming and diving. Sept. Deluxe service; and ideal spot for relaxation; 
2, 3, and 4, Free Style Championship. At ; your favorite sport a real look at Mexico! 
National University and possibly at Club - 
Deportivo Chapultepec. Details to be an- : Famous Swimming Pool, covered with gardenia. 
nounced. be Golf Course, Bowling Alley, etc. 


sitinitn die tons aan You can go to Ville de Fortin de les Flores 
aseball: Sept. 1. game of the cham- : 
siete Giten' Gf te Biden pall . oes and train, there is morning of night 
League, Class AA, between Rojos and mEUNES SOTWSS. 
Tigres. 


Seccer: Every Sunday at 12 o'clock. Cham- 
pionship series for 1957-1958 Cup. Stadium 
of Ciudad de los Deportes. 


Frontén: (Jai Alai) Games daily except 
Wednesday, at 6 pm, Frontén México, 
Plaza de la Revolucién. 8 and 10 pesos. 
Games daily except Thursdays, at 4 pm 
at Frontén Colén, Ignacio Ramirez 15. 


Aute Racing: Sept. 14, 15 and 16. First In- 
dependence Rally, 3 days, cars of various 
categories, circuit through several states. 
Organized by the Automobile Club of 
Leén, Guanajuato. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
mw IN COMING MONTHS GANTE ¥ 16 DE SEPT. 


PHONES: 12-00-80 Y 46-19-97 














Surgeons’ Congress — The XVII Congress of 
the International Society of Surgeons will 
assemble in Mexico City from Oct. 20 to TTL RETA IRE T MTTPCISE Sac ah Mp Soo aR 
27, in the National School of Medicine 7 
at University City to study the problems Ath the MGn who 4 beens there 


of cancer in relation to surgery. 


Tlaxcala Fair — The First Regional Indus- H O | E g 


trial Commercial, Livestock and Cultural 
Fair of the State of Tlaxcala will be 


mae TAXCO, MEXICO 
celebrated Oct. 13 to 20. Victoria Chas. and Quincy Nibbi 


Panamerican Theatrical Congress — The 
First Panamerican Theatrical Congress 
will be held in Mexico City from Oct. 12 Owners and Managers 
to 20, organized by the National Institute 
of Fine Arts, in the School of Theater 
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...Om my recent return from Mex- 
ico City, I obtained from Pan Amer- 
ican Airways the July and August 
copies of MTM. I do so wish to sub- 
scribe to this magazine — and would 
also appreciate any back issues I could 
Tne human yen for marks of dis- obtain. 
tinction is still a hardy foible, running Mrs. Everett Lord 
the gamut from tattoo to rosette. Beaumont, Texas 
Progress has been made only to the 
point where democracies eschew titles 
of nobility while still being impressed 
by them. The American way is to try 
to become the president or vice-pres- 
ident of something. Since we had 
never been successful in that natural 


..-While visiting the Mexican Con- 
sulate the other day, I picked up a 
copy of your magazine. I enjoyed 
reading it very much and I believe that 
it may contain the information I, as 
ambition, we were all the more pleas- fj 2 Newcomer to the area, can use to 
ed recently to be asked to join a local fy come better acquainted with Mex- 
club as President. The letter of invi- fj 1©@" People and their customs. Please 
tation listed the officers as President- § £4 my check inclosed. 
President, President-Vice-President, 
President-Treasurer, and so on, and 
we gathered that all the other mem- 
bers were just plain Presidents. We 
became President-Elect the very next ...This magazine came to my atten- 
day. tion in the Public Service Office of the 
University of California at Davis, Calif., 
by way of the Mexican Consulate. I 
= have found it most interesting, and 
since I and my family contemplate a 
visit to Mexico later this year, we 
feel that it may prove most useful to 
us in planning. 


Joseph E. Knepper, Jr. 
El Paso, Texas 


W. were brought up to believe that 
diplomacy is an art, or at least artful- 
ness, in the negotiation of advantages Mrs. C. C. Jay 
without incurring animosity, or at Davis, Calif. 
least without incurring hostility. In 





WHAZZAT? 


..-Herewith our check for renewal 
subscription to MTM — to forestall the 
devastating thought that we might 
miss an issue. Your form arrived, in- 
cidentally, while we were blissfully en- 
joying a three and a half week stay 
south of the border, with five days 
each in Oaxaca and Puebla. Thanks 
to MTM I discovered cerveza de ba- 
rril claro-oscuro, Whooeee! 


Ursula Bernard 
New Orleans, La. 





In answer to many readers 


EXTRA INFORMATION, YES 
If you are a subscriber to MTM, you 


can pick our brains either by letter 
or in person. If you are not a 
subscriber we cannot be so free with 
our services. However, if your 
question is a simple one, still no 
charge; and if the matter requires 
research or legwork, the charge will 
be as nominal as we can make it. 
Information other than travel: free 
if we can manage it, otherwise 

at our costs. 


Our office: Atenas 42-601 
Best Hours: P.M. from 4:00 to 6.30 





the practice of this childish art, we 
gained many a cookie in addition to / 

the ones already stolen, and many a EX ths math 
reward of time off from music lessons mM Ico 

diligently shirked. It seems that for ASSISTANTS: 

centuries diplomacy has been an ac- Pauline R. Kibbe 











cepted and honored procedure in prac- Virginia B. de Garcia BOARD OF ADVISERS 


Elena Martinez Tamayo Lic. Manuel Calvillo (UNA) Kelso Peck 
ticing deception. Now, in recent years, Antonio Menéndez Col. Pedro Chapa Lic. Eduardo Prieto Lépes 
the heads of antagonistic States have Toss Olsen William A. Denker William B. Richardson 


become harsh in their dealings and Patricia Fent Ross See State Bete ee kine eae 
words. President Eisenhower, the Rus- ART: pean u George W. B. Manning Sra. Herlinda T. de Séenz 
sians allege, utters stupidities when Russell F. Moody William H. Taylor 
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Q. some time back we've been 
saving, for precisely the right occa- 
sion and some extra money in the till, 
a cherished project: Mexico City as 
she really is, with live, sensitive pic- 
tures and a map to knock the spots 
off every other picture we or anyone 
else has done heretofore. The pas- 
sionate perfectionism grows, natural- 
ly, out of the fact that it is a place 
we — and this time the “we” means 
the whole staff — very much love. 

On July 24 we were all set with our 
Mexico City issue, scheduled for Sep- 
tember, to celebrate Independence Day 
with our own kind of noise. On July 
28, as you may perhaps remember, the 
good earth around here heaved; as a 
matter of fact it went into the darn- 
dest rock’n roll within the memory of 
the oldest living inhabitant. 

That night we all took it for grant- 
ed that it was just another of the 
shakes the volcanic old earth occasion- 
ally gives around here; and discover- 
ed, to our shock and grief, the next 
morning, that the Angel, symbol of the 
city and its beloved landmark, had fall- 
en, and there had been besides, a 
good bit of destruction and even, 
which here is practically unheard-of 
for earthquakes, cave-ins and loss of 
life. As a rule the spongy, swampy 
subsoil of the lake bed on which the 
capital is built, absorbs all shock, so 
that buildings designed to sway, like 
the new 42-story tower built on a 
foundation like a ship’s hull, did per- 
form according to expectation. 

But there was enough downtown 
damage to require some changes in 
our layout and map, which therefore, 
under pressure of time, became the 
inspired “Somnambulist’s Map” — by 
Vlady-Bartoli jointly — that occupies 
the center spread this month. Fully 
deserving, we think, the extra costs of 
gold and subtly variegated tones and 
colors. 


Pp resident Adolfo Ruiz Cortines’ re- 


port on the state of the Nation this 
month will no doubt highlight the ef- 
ficient, disciplined and heroic pulling- 
together of the city after the quake, 
so that two days later, if you were a 
stranger arriving here for the first 


time, you would have had to have 
someone point out the damage to you. 
The normal, busy patterns of the city 
had been reset, traffic flowed smooth- 
ly, and such interruptions of light and 
power as had occcurred, had been 
mended. 

But what the President won’t report 
is his own performance: which was 
that of a good general, of the old- 
fashioned kind, out in the rubble and 
danger himself. The few movie shots 
that were made of this emergency 
crew, Which included engineers and 
the chiefs of the fire and health de- 
partments, and the city’s Regent as 
well, show Don Adolfo’s face like a 
mask; with the same solitary, stern 
sadness one finds in photographs of 


Lincoln. 
“ 


J. was a tragically appropriate time 
for newly appointed Ambassador Rob- 
ert Hill to show the stuff he’s made 
of, and he did fine. By the time Dr. 
Milton Eisenhower and Ass’t Sec’y of 
State Rubottom arrived (a week lat- 
er) the national — and capital — 
rhythm was so completely back to nor- 


quake or the good job done in other 
directions, would have meant much. 
The very best commercial good inten- 
tions, which was the keynote struck, 
are appreciated of course; but caring, 
and showing that one does, naturally 
counts far more. 


—P% 


Frere are so many differences of 
temperament and habit and point of 
view between Mexicans and Amer- 
icans that the personal note is almost 
never genuinely struck, in official re- 
lations. The U.S. performance during 
the Tampico disaster last year, was a 
notable exception and it made a last- 
ing memory. This week we witnessed 
another notable exception: high of- 
ficials of Mexican labor unions at the 
airport to say goodbye — and almost 
with tears in their eyes — to an 
American diplomat, Dr. Ben Stephan- 
sky, who has just been transferred to 
Washington after four years here as 
Labor Attaché. Why all the Mexicans 
with whom he has had dealings feel 
as they do about Stephansky is a story 
we'd better keep for when we're al- 
lowed to tell it, and anyway it couldn’t 
possibly fit in this space. The fact that 
the “Wetback Problem,” has been 


transformed from an angry, explosive 
impasse to an example in international 
cooperation to resolve it, is the kind 
of story it is. 


Well on the way to 





mal that their speeches and press- 
conference commentary was mainly 
business talk. 

This in a way was very helpful be- 
cause from their attitudes, it could be 
evident to anyone that scarehead 
stories which splashed front pages 
Stateside just after the quake, had 
built up quite an out-of-proportion 
story, that might have hurt the travel 
business severely; and this having now 
become a very major national indus- 
try it was certainly something to 
worry about, But — Mexicans are a 
very human people and some word of 
personal feeling, whether about the 


becoming legend, say some of the State 
Dep’t. boys here. 

We on MTM, who for many reasons 
care a lot about good relations and 
goodwill Mexico-U.S., are going to miss 
this diplomat very much, and so are a 
great many other people. But in the 
job of labor man in Latin America 
generally, which is where he is going 
to be sitting, he gives us pause for 
relief. Just conceivably, the world 
being so interdependent as it has now 
become, this professor of history (from 
Chicago U.) may make quite a bit of 
difference in how. — and to where — 
our old earth rolls on. 
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President Ruiz Cortines, never one 
to let convention stand in the way of 
some constructive work, has ignored 
the usual end-of-a-term doldrums and 
announced a nation-wide, low-cost 
housing project, with dwellings al- 
ready going up in the states of Gue- 
rrero, Durango, Hidalgo, Michoacan 
and Aguascalientes. 

The -houses, which will cost from 
3,500 to 5,000 pesos ($280 to $400 U.S.) 
depending on materials, are going up 
to take the place of those huts, thrown 
together out of a miscellany of refuse 
and bits and pieces of building ma- 
terials filched from the nearest con- 
struction job, which can be seen on 
many vacant lots in urban areas. 


The new dwellings wil! rent for one 
peso (8 cents U.S.) per day or can be 
purchased on a long-term basis through 
payments of 45 pesos ($3.50 U.S.) per 
month. 


peter townsend 


There’s a romantic ghost roaming 
the highways of Mevico in a Land 
Rover, and when reporters ask Peter 
Townsend about his current round-the- 
world trip with maybe a question or 
two about Margaret Rose, he replies, 
“That’s all over, and I have nothing 
more to say — I have sold the rights 
to my impressions of this trip to a 
well-known London newspaper.” Last 
seen he was heading south via the 
Pyramids of Teotihuacan to a rendez- 
vous in Guatemala, 





NATIONAL PANORAMA 
mexico’s constitutions 


This year, 1957, marks a_ double 
anniversary which is being celebrated 
throughout Mexico: the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Constitution of 1857 
and the fortieth of the Constitution 
of 1917. 

A Constitution is not only a docu- 
ment. It is a definition of the rules 
whereby a society decides it will live. 
But underlying the definition of the 
rules are the ideas prevalent at the 
time. 

In his splendid compilation entitled 
Leyes Fundamentales de México, 1808- 
1957, the distinguished constitutional 
lawyer Dr. Felipe Tena Ramirez points 
out that there have been a considera- 
ble number of attempts at drafting 
constitutions in Mexico. He divides 
Mexican history into two distinct pe- 
riods before and after 1857. Prior to 
the “Reform” constitution of 1857, at- 
tention seemed to be centered on 
achieving a constitution, achieving a 
definition of the social rules. After 
1857, Dr. Tene points out, political 
movements justified themselves in the 
name of the constitution. 

With all due respect to Dr. Tene 
Ramirez, I think that Americans will 


more easily understana the great 
sweep of Mexican ideas by dividing 
this country’s history into three parts: 

First, the independence movement 
beginning. in-1808, 

Second, the “Reform” 
of 1857, and 

Third, the “Revolutionary” constitu- 
tion of 1917. 

One of the most interesting docu- 
ments of the independence period, is 
the “Representations” made to Viceroy 
Iturrigaray by the municipal council 
(ayuntamiento) of the City of Mexico 
in 1808. Ferdinand VII had been re- 
moved from the throne of Spain by 
Napoleon I who replaced him by his 
faithful friend Murat. The “Represen- 
tations” to the Viceroy argued that 
sovereignty must be assumed by the 
people, in the absence and in the name 
of tne captive king, As might be ex- 
pected, Viceroy Iturrigaray rejected 
the “Representations.” Chis kind of an 
argument, ke quickly recoynized, is 
dangerous; the next ste; would. be to 
argue flatly that sovereignty resided 
with the people, and forget about the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Mexico, D. F., the oldest capita) in 
America and its fourth largest metro- 
polis, is a great city for reasons other 
than its age or size, It is one of those 
places one carries in one’s heart; 
having, like the people who occupy 
territory in this same spot, the same 
indefinables: charm, character, its own 
splendid beauty, and room of your 
own for whoever you may be. In ad- 
dition, it has a romantic and dramatic 
story, from which emanates some of 
its unforgettable draw. 

Officially — that is, insofar as 
archaeologists can date its founding — 
in the year 1321 — Mexico City was 
the place to which the gods of the 
Aztecs led their people, who had been 
told they would recognize thei. future 
base and kingdom by this sign: an 
eagle on a cactus in the middle of a 
lake, devouring a snake. This remark- 
able combination of symbols having 
duly been spotted on an island which 
was one of many, in the lake that is 
now the Valley of Mexico, the Aztecs, 
or Mexica, moved in and took over. 


city of palaces, 


From whence, they proceeded to do 
the same to the surrounding islands, 
each of them rival or older kingdoms, 
until they had devoured what remain- 
ed of their predecessors, the peaceable, 
artistic Toltecs; and then, of other 
peoples, tribes, clans and kingdoms, 
down to the Gulf, south to Yucatan, 
and almost to the Pacific. 

At the time when the Spanish in- 
vaders arrived, in 1519, Tenochtitlan 
(whose name is derived from the cac- 
tus in the lake) was a city looking like 
something built by Kublai Khan, Its 
heart was on solid rock, and the rest 
of it had been thrust out into swamp 
and even lake. It reminded the Span- 
jards of Venice: “princely, and ex- 
ceeding fair.” They called it the “City 
of Palaces, ” and this seignorial stamp 
and title belongs to it still. So that 
an old scrubwoman can say of an 
outdated hotel that was torn down and 
replaced by a glass, tile and metal 
office building, “I worked there for 
forty years. Cleaned the stoves, left 
everything fresh for the Chinaman the 




































Photo Mayo 


This year, Independence Night, 
September 15, will have extra 
significance with the return of 
the Angel, awmhol of Independ- 
ence and the City’s most cher- 
ished landmark, for both ita mean- 
ing and its beauty. The night the 
Angel fell, catapulted by a major 
earthquake, though there was 
much destruction and loss to 
mourn, the firat shocked news 
that was handed along was this: 
“The Angel fell!” 

All day the following day, and 
the neat, crowds came and went 
and stood around the circle of the 
Angel, sorrowful and stunned. 
Left, the arm of the shattered 
statue, its hand still fiercely 
grasping the symbolic laurels of 
freedom. 
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next morning. Now they’ve put up 
another palace there.” 

In one generation, Mexico City has 
cocooned from a leisurely, gracious, 
naive and rather provincial capital of 
Spanish-French pattern into one of the 
great, hurrying, elegant cities of the 
modern world; multiplying its popula- 
tion nearly ten times over, from less 
than a half million to almost four, 
and more than quadrupling its area. 
The urban spread has been so rapid 
and dramatic that, there are smart 
shops and filodendroned apartments 
where not long ago one rode horse- 
back and picnicked under hacienda 
elms. Indeed, one is apt to find an 


Photo Peterson 


Photo Marianne Goeritz 





Above, the old village square of Axotla, one 
of many little towns swallowed by -the city. 






























A detail of facade, National Palace, showing 
the Independence Bell. 


hacienda house or chapel, or perhaps 
suddenly a quiet sunlit, walled Spanish 
court, in the midst of perhaps factor- 
ies or low-cost housing or just streets 
upon streets of average middle-class 
homes. 

Naturally this tempo has created 
“crises of growth” in some of the es- 
sentials: shortages of water, power, 
light, and a perennial tumbling of traf- 
fic trying to find speed and order- 
liness through the tangle of narrow 
colonial streets, plazas, circles, modern 
avenues, improvisations and amalga- 
mations. There are many places down- 
town or in the manufacturing areas 
where up to five, six and even seven 
streets debouch, carrying rushing riv- 
ers of traffic, and puzzling and ter- 
rifying all drivers not accustomed to 
the Mexico City habit of el que tiene 
mds saliva traga mds pinole or in 
brief, the devil take the hindmost. 

Yet the bantering friendliness of 
small-city neighborhoods remains, al- 
most everywhere except in the chic 
streets where French, Italian, and Cal- 
ifornia styles in shops set the tone. 
And one can still saunter (if one has 
the time) down Avenida Juarez and 


(Continued on page 15) 


Opposite. above: Panorame of prin- 
business section of the modern 
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this series of pictures by Fred Peterson, reveals the briskness and confidence of the city today, and points 
young men and women no longer shun each other genteelly, for instance. The places: hubs of national 


The Lagunilla Market, recently torn down and rebuilt, dra- 
matically shuffled many ~ ae he and possessions. . 


Photo Marianne Goeritz 
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life — the Cathedral, the Fine Arts Palace, the Bank of Mexico, newspaper row on Bucareli Street and, last, Sanborn’s, once a co- 
lonial palace and then a fashionable club. Today, operated by Walgreen's, it is still the buzz-buzz coffee-place of Mexico's morning 
fashionables, where gossip is exchanged, reputations broken and deals made. 


Photo Mayo Photo Brehme 


The city blooms all year round with 
barely a pause between 
roses, zinnias and chrysan' ums. 


Photo Mayo 
Photo Peterson 
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(Continued from page 10) 


meet practically all of the people one 
knows. 

The city of palaces that the Con- 
quistadores built, with the stones and 
in place of the Aztec palaces they 
razed when they took the city — me- 
ter by meter with lances and pikes, 
and spearheaded too, by their Indian 
allies rebelling against imperial domi- 
nation — is almost gone, the maroon 
and rose lava-rock facades grimed and 
here and there magnificent huge carv- 
ed doors still in use, seamed and as- 
kew. Only the center of the old kingly 
city, today still the great main square, 
has not been overrun with hole-in-the 
wall workshops and tenements. 


0, the night of September 15, which 
is the anniversary of Mexico's “Yell” 
of Independence, the plaza is an im- 
mense white glow of light, with the 
major buildings all worked up in 
twinkling outline. At midnight sharp, 
the President, his Cabinet, (and some- 
times guests) step out on the Palace 
balcony from the state ballroom with- 
in. The President rings the Indepen- 
dence bell and gives out the tradition- 
al yell — and he does indeed yell. 
When Father Hidalgo, leader of the 

Independence, started this, what he 
yelled was: “Viva Mexico! Viva the 
Virgin of Guadalupe and death to the 
so-and-so Spaniards!” Which wording 
has been somewhat modified since, but 
the sentiments — the ferocity even, 
with which freedom is felt and defend- 
ed — remains the same. There isn’t a 
Mexican in the whole thirty million 
who would give up his freedom, and 
his freedom to yell about his freedom, 
for any or all of the palaces. 

This is the emotion that underlies 
the century and a half of turbulent 
history since; including the Revolution 
which began in 1910 (centenary of In- 
dependence) and has been proceeding 
since that time, though now no longer 
violently, to claim and reclaim Mex- 








ico for Mexicans. Its vigor and punch, 
once expressed in the wild, haunting 
yells of the Zapata and Villa guerri- 
llas, now is channelled into building a 
modern nation out of what was, in the 
twenties, pretty much shambles; con- 
tained in an obsolescent, semi-medie- 
val, desperately backward economy. 
The people who run Mexico’s destinies 
today, under the Revolutionary Con- 
stitution written in 1917, found them- 
selves with: no roads, practically no 
irrigation; lack of sanitation; lack of 
schools; power and railways only in 
a few larger towns; and a population 
much of which did not even speak 
the national language, and lived at an 
almost prehistoric level. 

What you see now is the result of 
a good many yells, whose phenomenal 
vigor and direction — the determi- 
nation to build a nation urbane, free, 
and living according to its own tastes, 
carries the energy that only dynamos 
of ideals can generate. One legendary 
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exemplar of it is the remarkable Er- 
nesto Uruchurtu, head of the Federal 
District government. He is one of 
many like him — in patriotic drive. 
But it so happens he has caught the 
popular imagination because of what 
could be called his frontier style of 
doing things. He wants them done 
yesterday — and the gravel flies, the 
grass grows, the streets widen and 
straighten, and the markets take on 
cleanliness and order, faster that you 
can say “Uruchurtu.” (People coming 
in on the Laredo highway will for 
perhaps some weeks, see immense 
heaps of rubble, from demolished 
buildings along Insurgentes North. It 
wasn't the earthquake. It was a much 
more considerable force — You know 
who.) Who also, with typical Mexican 
sweep, planted the whole city with 
flowers; miles of gladioli, roses, 
chrysanthemums, daisies, azaleas, 
obediently and gorgeously in flower, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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(Continued from vage 15) 


according to the proper seasons. (And 
no one steals even a bud.) 

One of the streets leading west from 
the Zécalo (the main plaza) is Fran- 
cisco I. Madero, named after the leader 
of the 1910 Revolution. It is a fashion- 
able thoroughfare, though not quite so 
much so as when it was called Plate- 
ros — the street of the Silversmiths — 
and was the place where young bloods 


ogled the mantillaed ladies clopping 
past in their carriages: past the palace 
called the House of Tiles, now San- 
born’s; the palace called Iturbide’s, 
occupied — briefly, of course, — by a 
man who tried to be Emperor; past 
churches where the nobility worship- 
ped, and convents into which the no- 
bility retired. There are many of 
these buildings left, or parts of them, 
still magnificent beside the plate-glass- 
ed modern shops that have wedged 
in among them. 

Madero goes past the Fine Arts 
Palace, becoming thereupon the Ave- 
nida Benito Judrez, in honor of another 
man who yelled, against another Em- 
pire; which left its romantic stamp in 
the next lap of the same street, called 
Paseo de la Reforma (in honor of Jua- 
rez’ democratic reform laws) but built 
by the man, or regime, against whom 
he fought: the Emperor Maximilian, 
or maybe it was Carlotta. (It often 
turns out that she was the one who 


did the ruling.) The Paseo, today one 
of Mexico’s loveliest boulevards, ends 
at Chapultepec, an ancient wood where 
Aztec poets wandered. 

On the hill in the midst of these in- 
credible trees Carlotta (or maybe it 
was Maximilian) remodelled an old 
house that some viceroys had left, 
turning it into something very French, 
very Viennese, very romantic, from 














whose marble balustrades you get a 
very handsome view of the city, with 
its twin volcanoes (or appropriate 
clouds) in the background. The castle, 
now a museum, contains many remind- 
ers of the mistaken and tragic Aus- 
trians, including Carlotta’s bath. 

As you go about the city you'll note 
that street names are neatly clustered 
by logic: for instance, one neighborhooc 
will have its streets all named after 
musicians, another after distinguished 
thinkers, another after European cities, 
another after precious stones, and so 
on. This makes a pleasantly poetic 
way of remembering where is what, 
and some exercise in pronouncing such 
names as Leibnitz, Hegel or Maimon- 
ides so that cab-drivers know what you 
mean. The few exceptions to this 
imaginative system (the numbering is 
usually pretty imaginative too) are as 
a rule, villages or haciendas that have 
been engulfed by the city. 

On the edge are suburbs which are 





now in the process of being engulfed. 
North, the Shrine of Guadalupe, once 
a quiet cobble-stoned, tree shaded cor- 
ner; south, the most interesting of the 
old towns, San Angel and Coyoacan. 
This was where the conquerors settled 
first, (it felt safer than downtown) 
and many of their houses, lovingly 
preserved by old families or newer 
foreign settlers, are still inhabited. 

But what you will never forget are 
the gardens. The ancient Indian love 
of flowers in the long run conquered 
the Spaniards (as did the land itself) 
and became nothing less than a na- 
tional passion. Tenement walls, adobe 
huts, little ranches, patios, balconies, 
frontyards and backyards are all 
planned and tended with immense de- 
votion and care. And taste. Some of 
the larger gardens in the old subur- 
ban houses have achieved a serenity, 
a glow, a splash and spaciousness that 
leaves painters numb. The newer wall- 
ed houses beycnd, rigorously modern 
—in line with the boldness of Mexican 
invention, which never does anything 
halfway — have gardens carved out 
of a sea of lava. Here plants grow in 
astonishing colors, and trees native to 
lava-rock (no less) assume bare-branch- 
ed, sculptural shapes. Beyond which, 
as at every turn in this truly wonder- 
ful city, rise the mountains, from the 
Valley floor itself eight thousand feet 
above sea-level, to yet more thousands 
higher. So that, the weather stays 
pretty much from 60 to-80 or so, the 
year round, and there is seldom any 
wind beyond a pretty breeze. (Yes. The 
serpent overlooked this place. It was 
a little too warm for apples.) 











High walls enclose this garden of an old colonial home. 
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Children participate, learning first by watch- 
ing the dance rituals. 


DANCING 
BROTHERHOOD 


by Patricia Fent Ross 


Sometimes, in Mexico City, one sees 
small groups of dancers in colorful 
costumes and gay feather headdresses, 
dancing in the atrium of a church or 
in a nearby plaza, or more often in 
the circular garden around the statuc 
of the last Aztec emperor, Cuauhté- 
moc, on the Paseo de la Reforma. 

They are members of the Tradition- 
al Fraternity of Indian Dancers, more 
popularly known as Los Concheros. 
The purpose of Los Concheros is to 
keep alive the ceremonial dances of 
their Indian ancestors. But in their 
compiicated organization they preserve 


Ritual flower-offering in San Miguel de 
Allende. 


Time out for lunch. Dancers, sometimes kin, 


bound only by the 


sometimes 
dancing fraternity ties, gather like a family. Below: Out-of-town fraternity mem- 


bers are bedded down wherever each fegily can make room. 





Photos courtesy Alice Paul 


Practice before the altar in the house of the chief. Below, a dramatic moment in 
the Conchero dance. 


Photo Graphic House 


also a great many other rites that 
were once a part of the daily religious 
life of Indian Mexico. 

Present day Concheros are meéstizo. 
Their very name is symbolical of Mex- 
ico’s mestizo — Spanish and Indian — 
heritage. A conchero is one who plays 
a concha (literally, shell) their prin- 
cipal music instrument. Pre-conquest 
Mexico had many musical instruments 
but no strings. When the conquering 
Spaniards introduced the guitar the 
Indians took to it at once, and very 
soon, in typically Indian fashion, 
adapted it to their own taste by 
creating the concha. The body of the 
concha-guitar is made of an armadi- 
lio shell, which is strung with five 
double strings. It is softer toned and 


Felipe, chief of the Guanajuato fraternity, 
leads the dancing procession to the plaza. 


more resonant than a regular guitar. 
An even softer-toned concha is made 
from half of a large gourd. Thus the 
concha is as mestizo as Mexico herself. 

The Concheros are simple people, 
most of them from the lower middle 
class. They all work hard at common- 
place jobs, but give of their leisure 
time to the rather arduous duties of 
the Concheros. Although they occa- 


(Continued on page 2°) 
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Among modern Mexican painters, 
one of the most remarkable figures is 
Francisco Goitia. From the time he 
began his career as an artist —attach- 
ed to the military staff of General 
Felipe Angeles, a revolutionary “lead- 


; — 


Zacatecas Landscape. A recent oil by Fran- 
cisco Goitia. 


Photo courtesy Depto. del D. F. 


Photos José Verde O. 
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er — to these days, in which he lives 
as a hermit, literally in the same terms 
1s an early medieval Christian, Goitia 
is, human-wise, a tremendous story. 
As interesting, are his canvases and 
equally so, his artistic philosophy 


Bas ~ 


Eyes: Detail from sclf-portrait, one of Goi- 
tia’s most recent canvases. Candle: From 
Tata Jesucristo, Gotia’s most famous oil; 
detail. 


Tending more and more to realism in 
direct contradiction to the fashions of 
our time, Goitia’s most recent pic- 
tures, especially his self-portrait, cof 
which. a detail is shown above, arrive 
almost at the photographic. But with 
a power and passion as unforgettable 
as anything that Rembrandt. did. 

Goitia’s most famous picture.is Tata 
Jesucristo, (published, in our: May 1955 
issue, with a complete story of this 
artist) of which he says, that every 
human being has a specific destiny and 
that he considers his was, to paint 
this picture. A detail — its candle — 
an amazing tour-de-force in its suc- 
cessfully simplicity-cum-intensity — is 
reproduced above. 
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the arts 


Right, reading top to bottom: Figures of the Virgin, from Michoacan, 
showing contrast of Spanish and Intlian ideas. Detail of miniature 


creche Puebla. Miniature bone teyptych, with glazed ov from 
Querétaro. Below: Fred Davis in the “lacquer room” of his house 


Photos Peterson 





THE DAVIS COLLECTION 


The finest collection of Mexican folk art in existence has 
just found a permanent — and logical — home in the National 
Museum of Popular Arts. This is the famous Fred Davis 
collection, consisting of superb examples of some three hundred 
years of craftsmanship, carefully chosen through a lifetime of 
devoted study of the crafts. 

In 1908 a young man in search of a career came to Mexico 
from Gilman, Illinois. In that period few people except the 
craftsmen themselves and the rising crop of artists, thought 
very much about the popular arts. The attics of old city homes 
and the back rooms of village houses were crammed with the 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Early colonial gold matraca, whirling noise-maker, traditional Easter gift. 


Photos Museum of Popular Arts 








Photo Héctor Manjarrez . 





The spa habit in Mexico dates 
from pre-Aztec times, ranges 
from luxurious resorts to bamboo- 
fenced volcanic springs. 


Photo Marili Pease 
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TAKING the WATERS 


Five hundred years ago the Aztecs 
made periodic visits to the mineral 
baths of El Pefion and chit-chatted 
about the remarkable curative powers 
of the magic waters generated in the 
voleanic bowels of the mountain-god 
Popocatepetl. The baths are just as 
popular today with modern Mexicans 
even if nowadays the talk refers to 
Curie radioactivity rating or the latest 
laboratory analysis of the waters ra- 
ther than the powers of the gods. 

El Pefion is one of the oldest of the 
watering places, but there are a mul- 
titude of others. There are some 80,000 
mineral springs in volcanic Mexico, 
15,000 of which are known for their 
curative powers. Of these 15,000, 300 
have been analyzed by the Department 
of Geology and 26 minerals have been 
detected. Forty-nine of these springs 
have radioactive waters ranging from 
59 units (10° Curie by liter) to a star- 
tling 9,365 — the famous Spa in Brem- 
back, Germany lists its radioactive 
curative waters at 805. 

Mexican Spas are not merely places 
where you go to take mud baths or 
lie in healing waters. Some of them 
are also resorts with all the accouter- 
ments. Places like the Pefiafiel in Te- 
huacan, Puebla, or San José Purta in 
Michoacan, offer horseback riding, golf, 
dancing and first class restaurants 
along with modern swimming pools. 
The baths are only a part of the over- 
all fun (and health!) program. 

Almost every state in Mexico has at 
least one Spa and some have several. 
They range from the pine country of 
Puebla to the tropical lowlands of Mo- 
relos. Pick the kind of country you 
like to stay in and look for a Spa. 
You'll find at least one. But, “for the 
doubts,” as they say in Spanish, a 
representative list, state by state, is 


printed on page 29 of the directory 
section. 


Left, Above: The Roman-like baths 
of Ixtapan de la Sal are 


| three hours from Mexico City. 


The girl and the gardenias are 
in the swimming pool of the 
Hotel Fortin de las Flores, 
near Veracruz. 


Foremost in ACAPULCO 
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Our United States Offices: 
UTELL ASSOCIATES 


Chamber of Commerce 


80 Boylston St. Essex House 55 E. Washington St. 

Boston 16, Mass. New York 19, N. Y. Chicago 2, Ill. Building 

Liberty 2-20-36 Plaza 7-298! Financial 6-2979 Phone Franklin 9-833! 
TWX: BS 825 Teletype NY 1-3076 Teletype CG 1513 Miami 32, Florida 
Boston, Mass. 


...FOR RESERVATIONS SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR ADDRESS 
HAMBURGO 108, OFFICE 101, MEXICO CITY 


Mr. Miguel Guajardo, Owner 
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CUISINE 
AND WONDERFUL SERVICE 








DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


Make sure you have car insurance 
that covers you completely while in 
Mexico. 


You can purchase full coverage by 
mail, with flexible dates to accom- 
modate a change in plans. 


For detailed information and costs, 
write to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 
354 South Spring St., Suite 711 


Telephone: Madison 6-0261 
Los Angeles 13, California 











in Mexice City 
(ete}e}] 33.10) A 
i Vee ey ee), 


English speaking personnel 
expertly trained in all 
phases of beauty care. 


Balderas 44, across the street 


from the Arcadia Theatre 


Telephone 


12-08-58 or 35-08-58 


THE VERY DRESS 
you forgot to pack... 
Of course youll find it at 


Marisa Ruby 





Blouses Accessories 
Niza 45 Mexico, D. F. 


dancing brotherhood 


(Continued from page 21) 


sionally take in new members — if 
they are good danvers — traditionally 
membership is hereditary, as are the 
ranking offices. So the average Con- 
chero comes of a long line of dancing 
Indian ancestors. 

It is difficult to determine just when 
the Concheros started. According to 
one tradition (and the traditions vary 
according to the source!) the first 
group was organized in the 16th Cen- 
tury, a few years after the conquest, 
probably at Tlaxcala. Superficially 
that first group was designed to honor 
the Spanish conquerors and the 
Church, but the underlying purpose 
was to continue to worship the old 
gods, 

Most Indians consider themselves 
good Catholics, but they are by nature 
polytheistic and many old religious 
practices survive to this day, even 
where people have forgotten the 
names of the old gods. The greatest 
single force in the early conversion of 
the Indians was the appearance of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe (December, 1531). 
Because she appeared “with a dark 
Indian face,” to an Indian convert, on 
the site of the razed temple of Tonant- 
zin, the Earth Mother and principal 
goddess of the Toltec-Aztec religion, 
she was immediately identified with 
Tonantzin. Today the Concheros dance 
devoutly to Guadalupe, but if you 
catch a Conchero in a very careless 
moment he might also say they are 
dancing to Tonantzin. 

There are three main bodies of Con- 
cheros. The largest is the District of 
the Gran Tenochtitlan, named for the 
Aztec city-state that is now Mexico 
City. This takes in all the Federal 
District and parts of the states of Mex- 
ico and Morelos. The Bajio includes 
the states of Guanajuato, Querétaro 
and Hidalgo. The smallest and prob- 
ably the oldest, is the Tlaxcala, which 
covers only that state. 

The official organization, military in 
form, comes straight from the Spanish 
conquerors, The chief of each District 
is-called Captain General (Cortés’ 
title) and his assistant is the Gover- 
nor General. Each District is comprised 
of many dancing groups called Mesas. 
A Mesa usually has from 75 to 100 
members. Gran Tenochtitlan has 
more than a hundred Mesas with a 
total membership of about 4,000. 


WRABZAABAVBYYYRQYHQYWOUWYN The chief of a Mesa is called Cap- 
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tain of the Conquest, and the main 
Mesa altar is in his house. He is as- 
sisted by a First and Second Captain, 
who must also have altars in their 
houses. Next in rank is the Sergeant 
of the Mesa, in charge of altar rites, 
then the Sergeant of the Field, in 
charge of dances and arrangements 
for trips. All these offices are hered- 
itary. Novices enter as Second Lieu- 
tenants and serve only as standard 
bearers until they learn the dances 
and the ritual. Women members, call- 
ed Malinches (Malinche was Cortés’ 
mistress and advisor), may not hoid 
any of the hereditary offices, but they 
hold offices and assist in the rituals 
as well as the dances, All members 
also have the honorary title of Con- 
queror. 

The dances are always dedicated to 
Christ, the Virgin or one of the Cath- 
olic saints, and the prayers at the 
Church altar, the offering of the 
dances in Christian humility, and the 
anthems sung inside the Church are 
as sincere and devout as any Christian 
priest could ask. 

But then they go outside the church 
and dance! At the beginning of every 
ceremony, the dancers form a cross — 
not the Christian cross but the equal- 
armed cross of their Indian ancestors, 
symbol of the mystic crossroads with 
its arms pointing to the Four Direc- 
tions which are guarded by the four 
principal gods of the old religion. And 
the first dance of every session is a 
short ritualistic dance offering to the 
Four Directions. Then they dance the 
same dances that their ancestors 
danced more than a thousand years 
ago. 

As each dance begins the whole 
company shouts “El es Dios.” But 
when you ask whom the HE refers 
to; the usual answer is a shrug of 
“Who knows?” One amiable conchero 
once expanded this a bit. “Well, Se- 
fora,” he said, “perhaps He is El Se- 
for JesGs, perhaps He is Quetzalcoatl 
or perhaps He is Hutzilopochtli. Or 
perhaps He is all three. In any case 
— He is God.” 

So when you see the Conchero-Con- 
querors dancing before Cuauhtémoc, 
who defended this, his city, with in- 
credible bravery against the invading 
Spaniards, remember that you are 
watching modern, commonplace Mex- 
icans keeping alive — by living it — 
a bit of the beauty of the ancient, 
splendid and mysterious era of their 
ancestors, 
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davis collection 


(Continued from page 23) 


treasures of centuries of fine handi- 
crafts. Fred Davis soon became one 
of that small group of artists and in- 
tellectuals who were to stir the na- 
tional interest and lead it back to its 
own creative heritage. 

Mr. Davis’ passion for the popular 
arts led him to a new business. He 
left the news service that had brought 
him to Mexico to open a curio shop. 
By that time he already had contact 
with craftsmen in many remote regions 
whose work had never before come 
into the city, and now with his life 
definitely identified with the popular 
arts, he went looking for treasures all 
over the republic. As his collection 
grew, he gained also a treasure of 
experience, which after his retirement 
from business, went into helping set 
up the new Museum of Popular Arts 
with an outlet store for modern craft 
work, in a lovely old church on Juarez 
Avenue in Mexico City. He was the 
first Director of the Museum, and was 
succeeded on his final retirement by 
Dr. Daniel Rubin de la Borbolla. 

The Davis collection, of several 
thousand items, which will now be 
housed in the Museum, contains only 
the choicest of the many beautiful 
things that came to Mr. Davis’ hands 
in nearly fifty years of careful selec- 
tion. There are scores of fine old sa- 
rapes, some dating back two or three 
hundred years. They were woven when 
good material and fine workmanship 
were the only important considerations. 
There are a couple of dozen of the 
most beautiful rebozos imaginable, 
woven of the finest cotton, often set 
off with gold or silver thread, to adorn 
elegant ladies of the colonial period or 
the days of the empire. The huge ear- 
rings of beaten and delicately cut sil- 
ver once hung from the ears of Otomi 
Indian beauties. There are examples of 
Colonial lacquer work and pottery. 

It is the job of a museum to preserve 
the traditions. It doesn’t matter if 
craftsmen produce new designs and 
new inventions for the market, if they 
also remember and produce with the 
same loving care, the traditional de- 
signs and the fine workmanship of 
their ancestors. With the wealth of 
exquisite specimens of that traditional 
work in the museum as a source of 
knowledge, neither the craftsmen nor 
the public can forget the distinction 
and beauty of the humble arts that are 
so integral a part of Mexico. 





hotel Victoria 


in Oaxaca 


is in a prominent location 
with a panoramic view 
of the valley and the 
beautiful city of Oaxaca 





all the modern comforts: 





75 rooms with private bath 
and telephone, 
bungalows, 


_ terraces, gardens, 
restaurant, bar, 


swimming pool, 
gift shop 


Gasolinera 
Son Francisco 
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FRUEHAUF de Mexico, 5.4. deC.V. 


the world’s largest manufacturer 
of trailers of all types, 

heartily congratulates 

the Republic of Mexico 

on the occasion of its 

147th Independence celebration. 











MADE-TO-—ORDER SHIRTS 
FOR CHOOSY MEN. 
MAN=TAILORED BLOUSES 
AND MEXICAN COTTON 
PULLOVERS FOR DITTO 
WOMEN. 


Democratic Prices 


D’ARNAL 


Meichor Ocampo 401, 2nd floor. 
Mornings. 



















The Hotel Prado Americas in Aca- 
pulco stands 280 feet above the 
serene Pacific, on a breathtaking 
spot in the world’s most beautiful 
port. It is surrounded by trans- 
parent blue water, massive rocks 
and mountains, flowers and plants 
of delicate and unusual beauty. A 
private cable car funicular takes 
you to the beach below and back, 
and to the CANTAMAR, Acapul- 
co's most elegant cabana club and 
unique night club. Whether you 
go to Acapulco for rest or fun, 
choose the Hotel Prado Americas, 
the very best Mexico has to offer 
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national panorama 
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king. Despite Iturrigary’s rejection, 
the argument eventually triumphed. 

In his short Siittesis Histérica de la 
Nacién Mexicanu, Manuel B. Trens 
entitles his fifth chapter “Hopes and 
Struggle for the Reform, 1853-1857”. 
The very title indicates that the cons- 
titution was the result of a process, 
not an isolated event. And he says: 
“The Reform was a revolution neces- 
sary to the country, in order to esta- 
blish a_ political constitution which 
would insure liberty, permit a social 
transformation, put an end to the 
privileged classes and make an equi- 
table distribution of the public wealth 
held by dead hands, and thus create 
a national conscience.” The “Reform” 
was thus a movement of ideas, formu- 
lated in a constitution and implement- 
ing laws. Perhaps the most significant 
social action taken during the “Re- 
form” was the separation of Church 
and State. This separation had already 
been formulated by the United States 
for itself in its own constitution. 

Following the long dictatorship of 
Porfirio Diaz, Mexico was thrown into 
a turmoil. Out of the physical revolu- 
tion against Diaz grew a body of ideas 
which were formulated in the Consti- 
tution of 1917. 

To quote Trens again, he sees the 
main emphasis of the Constitution of 
1917 in three articles: No. 3 which 
guarantees public education, No. 27 
which defines sovereignty and No. 123 
which defines the rights of labor. 

_! doubt if any foreigner can adequate- 

ly explain the profound meaning that 
the “Revolution” has for Mexicans. It 
has so many facets that even broad 
generalities about it do not do it jus- 
tice. In the context of the history of 
ideas, I believe that many Mexicans 
consider it a process of achievement. 
It is never finished. It is never ended. 
It is never accomplished. It must go 
on by the very fact of its being human 
and humans must progress or die. 
That is why the majority political 
party of Mexico can call itself the 
Party of the Institutionalized Revolu- 
tion, It is a way of life. 

The congratulations of scholars are 
flowing to Mexico from all over the 
world. Even those who are not schol- 
ars but have studied something of 
Mexican history and the history of 
ideas in this country, join also in those 
congratulations on this double anni- 
versary.—A. H. 
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Sanbone 


IN MEXICO CITY 


3 restaurants 
FAMOUS FOR FINE FOOD 
@ MADERO 4 
@ DEL PRADO ARCADE 
@ REFORMA 45 


ZsTORES 


with a complete ossoriment 
of notive arts and crafts and 
European cameras, wotches 
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items. 


Sanborne- 


in Monterrey, N. L. 
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one block from the Central Plaze 
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Leandro Valle, between Casino Le Selve and the Reilrosd Station 








de la Ave. Madero No. 20 
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The best of Native Art 





MATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
owares Mo. 64, Merice. 0 * 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
Tlaquepsque. Jaince 


Al pearomies Of fans uso thmmarsmae 
and anthentscoly 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociaci6n Mexicana Auto- 
movilistica). Berlin 6. Reciprocal 
courtesies to members. In case of 
emergency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embassv Reforma and La- 
fragua. Tel. 46-94-00. 


American Society, Lucerna 71. Tel. 
46-46-20. 


A. N. A. (Asociacién Nacional Auto- 
movilistica). — 51. Affiliated 
with A. A. Services both to 
members and y BM, Emer- 
gency phone number: 35-03-43. 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 


Central Balneolégica, San Juan de Le- 
tran 24. Free information on Mex- 
ican spas and health resorts. 


Mexico Cy Daily Bulletin. Gémez Fa- 
rias 16-69-60. Gene tour- 
ist UR, 


Mexican-North American Cultural In- 
stitute, Hamburgo 115. Tel, 25-16-54, 
25-16-55, aanngeall 


National Tourist rtment, Juarez 
89. General a information. 


PEMEx Travel Club, Judérez 89. High- 
information. Publishes an_ex- 
cellent auto travel bulletin in Eng- 


The News, Morelos 4. Tel, 21-23-35, 
46-69-04. 46-68-40. Worldwide and 
Mexican news, with UP, AP, INS 
coverage, US columnists and comics. 














taking the waters 
directory of spas 


Aguascalientes, Ags. 
Ojo Caliente: Pools for swimming and in- 
dividual baths. 


Colima, Col. 
Agua Caliente: Three pools for swim- 
ming. Four mineral springs. 


Ciudad Camarfo, Chih. 
Santa Rosalia. Swimming pool and indivi- 
dual baths. Radioactive water. 


Pefién, D. F. 
Dates back to the Aztecs. Radioactive. 
Near Mexico City. 


Balneario Olimpico, D. F. 
Swimming. dancing and tennis courts. 
Some radioactivity. 


Santiago Papasquiaro, Dgo. 
Hervideros: Rustic. Water very sulfurous. 


Comanijilla, Gto. 
Comanjilla: More than 40 mineral springs 
dating back to pre-Columbian times. 
Swimming pool. Private baths in hotel 









mariachis, 
quesadillas, 
viva mexico, 
etc. 




























This month the National Holidays 
are celebrated with great splendor. All 
the amusement centers will be deco- 
rated with gala ornaments, and will 
be filled with enthusiastic throngs. The 
tricolored flags, colored confetti, ser- 
pentine tapes, paper hats, whistles and 
cornets will make you remember each 
moment of the Independence celebra- 
tion. 


La Fonda El Refugio, Liverpool, 166, of- 
fers the traditional Mexican dishes. 


Ay Cocula, Melchor Ocampo, near Al- 
fonso Herrera. Typical Mexican 
dishes and Mexican music, interpret- 
ed by Mariachi Vargas. All night 

celebrations. 


Bajo El Cielo de Jalisco, corner of Obrero 

Mundial and Nifio Perdido. Restau- 
rant-Bar, with Mexican food and 
music. Open all night. 






























Don Cuco, Av. Cuauhtémoc and Luz Sa- 
vifién. Gay restaurant with fine 
Mexican food and mariachis. 





Maria Candelaria. Picturesque restaurant 
on the edge of the main canal in 
exotic Xochimilco. 


Restaurant 303, Juz Savifién 1414. Good 
Mexican cooking with specialties 
from various regions of the country. 


El Caballo Baye, Ave. Conscripto in Lo- 
mas Hipdédromo. Pleasant atmos- 
phere and all kinds of national 
dishes. Mariachis always on hand. 


Picos Pardes, Dinamarca 13. Good-time 
bar enlivened by a folkloric group 
that interprets Veracruz music. 





Los Toros, Niza 38. Some Mexican 
dishes, but notable for its excellent 
Veracruz combo. 
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Authentic Mexican Popular Arts 


selected articles 
for persons of discrimination 
exportation 


Liverpoo! 164 
México, D.F 

















Exclusively: 
Traditional Mexican 
Food, Service, and 
Atmosphere. 


Very Expensive 
Reservations Advisable 
28 - 58-23 


LIVERPOOL 166 
MEXICO, DF 
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rooms are connected with water from min- 
eral springs. 


San José Purfia, Michoacin 
Four pools. Radioactive water. Bath 
houses. Riding; tennis and a famous 
cuisine. 


Las Estacas, Morelos 
Las Estacas: Tropical, along a river. Bun- 
galows. Open air restaurants and dance 
floors. 


Monterrey, Nuevo Leén 
Topo Chico: Golf and tennis as well as 
baths and swimming. 


Tehuacin, Puebla 
Pefiafiel: First class resort. Famed Te- 
huacan mineral water. Swimming pools, 


horseback riding, tennis, golf and danc- 


ing. 


Villa Guerrero, S. L. P. 
Tanninul: Deluxe resort hotel. Swimming 
pool and private mineral water baths. 


AIRLINES 


how to get to mexico 


New airline routes granted under the 
Mexico-U.S. reciprocal agreement have 
made it easier and faster to get to 
Mexico. Here are the new routings: 
Brownsville, Pan American World Airways. 


Chicago, American Airlines; Cia. Mexicana de Avia- 
cién, service before end of 1957. 


Cd. Juérez (El Paso), Aeronaves de México. 
Dallas, American Airlines. 

Detroit, Acrovias Guest. 

Europe, Air France, Canadian Pacific, KLM. 
Ft. Worth, American Airlines. 

Houston, Pan American World Airways. 


Los Angeles, Western Airlines, Cia. Mexicana de 
Aviacién. 


Miami, Aerovias Guest. 
Montreal, Canadian Pacific. 


New Orleans, Eastern Airlines, Aeronaves de Mé- 
xico service planned for November, 1957. 


New York, Air France. Eastern Airlines, Aerona- 
ves de México service planned for November, 
1957. 

Nogales, Aeronaves de México. 


San Antonio, American Airlines, Cia. Mexicana 
de Aviacién service before end of year. 


South America, Canadian Pacific, Pan American. 
Toronto, Canadian Pacific. 

Vancouver, Canadian Pacific. 

Washington, D.C., Eastern Airlines. 

Windsor, Can., Aerovias Guest, 











PUEBLA -- PERAFIEL 
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HIGHUGHT YOUR MEXICAN VISIT seeing Southern Tropical 
Mexico in all its glory — See some of Mexico's most beauti- 
ful, colorful and historical spots — Chapingo (Diego Rivero 
murals) Santa Ana (Scrape Weavers), Cholulo (365 altars, 
nearly os many churches), Pueblo (Mexico's largest Colonia! 
city), Tehvacan (Home of the Gran Hotel Spa Pejiafiel and 
Mexico's most famous Mineral Springs)—and then to the Heart 
of the Tropics via awe-inspiring Cumbres de Acultzingo into 
the Valley of Orizaba — Fortin and Cordoba — Banane and 
coffee plantations, tropical foliage and flowers. 
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September is the month in which 
Mexicans reaffirm their nationality. 
In celebrating their Independence from 
Spain, they become even more acutely 
aware of their native roots, of what 
the many pre-Hispanic Indian civiliza- 
tions have contributed, and this is 
nowhere more evident than in food — 
chiles, beans, squash, chocolate, toma- 
toes, and above all, corn. And of 
course, the number one corn food is 
tortillas. 


tortillas 


The other foods have been trans- 
planted and exported, but the tortilla 
remains uniquely Mexican, unable to 
travel because of its perishability, and 
because the rhythm and light touch 
necessary to turn out the thin flat 
little rounds seem to be talents cir- 
cumscribed by the borders of Mexico. 

The basic tortilla is made of kernels 
of certain kinds of corn soaked in 
lime water and then ground to the 
proper consistency, so that the masa or 
dough can be hand-patted (preferably, 
although there are some machines in 
use now constructed on the principle 
of the old-type washing machine 
wringer). This, however, is where 
simplicity ends. 

First of all, there is a right and 
wrong side to tortillas — the right 
side being called cacalote and the 
wrong, revés. The cacalote is the side 
which has a very thin top layer that 
can be lifted up from the main mass, 
and unless you learn to distinguish it 
you really can’t roll tortillas up prop- 
erly. The edges curl the wrong way 
and you don’t get a neat finished prod- 
uct. (Note: to roll them up with a 
filling inside, for a minimum of leak- 
age, fold one end down over the filling 
and then roll). 

There is a complexity in the whens 
and wheres of eating tortillas that 
must also be considered. In the courses 
of a Mexican meal, they are tradition- 
ally used as follows: 


With the soup: eaten with a light 
green or red sauce as 


With the rice: 


an aperitif. The color 
of the sauce comes not 
from the chile, but 
from whether the 
sauce is made with red 
or green tomatoes. 

a heavier or spicier 
sauce is dribbled on the 
tortilla, like salsa bo- 
rracha made with chi- 
le ancho or chipotle, 
ground _  chicharrén 
(cracklings) and wine 
or pulque, or guacamo- 
le (avocado mashed 
with onion, tomato, 


little green chiles, co- 
riander and lime 
juice). 

With the meat: if the meat has a 
sauce, the tortilla serv- 
es most conveniently 
as a disposable spoon 
— that is, you dispose 
of it — a tasty mouth- - 
ful of meat and sauce 
all nicely wrapped in 
a triangle of tortilla. 
This technique should 
be learned by watch- 
ing an expert because 
the size and shape of 
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HOTEL SANTA PRISCA 


Your hosts: Fred & Tere Clapp 
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Save 5 dollars 
on every 
bottle of 
Kaymagui 
coffee liqueur 
by buying 
your supply 


1 
in Mexico. = 


. , ae 
Kaymagui is the 
only coffee 
liqueur made 


exclusively from pure coffee. 
COMPANIA 


CYRNOS, S. A. 


Cervantes Saavedra 27 
‘México, D. F: Tel 25-48-76 








With beans: 


the piece are im- 
portant as well as 
which end is folded in 
first to form the scoop. 
Otherwise you are 
liable to succeed only 
in dribbling sauce out 
over your fingers. In 
this case, however, 
take up another torti- 
lla and use daintily as 
a napkin — nothing is 
lost this way. 

Some amateur psy- 
chologists have pro- 
fessed to see a rela- 
tionship be tween the 
the size of the tortilla 
and the eater’s status 
in life, and classify the 
tortilla as follows: the 
worker’s, 7 inches in 
diameter, medium 
thickness; the-intel- 
lectual’s, 5 inches and 
very thick; the nou- 
veau riche’s, 3 inches 
and very thin. The 
blue corn tortilla does 
not correspond to oc- 
cupation or mood, but 
rather to region of ma- 
nufacture. 
if the beans are serv- 
ed in broth, you pro- 
ceed as with meat in 
sauce above. If the 
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México, DO. F. 


English speaking personnel 
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beans are refried, then 
you use fotopos or 
triangles of tortilla 
fried crisp in deep fat. 
the tortilla can even 
be used to finish a 
meal. We know of two 
fine sweets made as 
follows: tortillas com- 
bined with port wine, 
beaten egg and cinna- 
mon (sort of a Mex- 
ican bread pudding) 
and a still more so- 
phisticated recipe that 
uses tortillas, brown 
sugar, currants, rai- 
sins, almonds, pine 
nuts, hazel nuts, pe- 
cans, cinnamon and 
cloves; brought to a 
boil in milk and then 
left to cool to room 
temperature or as the 
Mexicans say, al sere- 
no (left serenely to it- 
self). 


It is unfortunate that tortillas are 
so perishable, They are of course best 
eaten immediately off the griddle, but 
can conceivably go one day and then 
be reheated. After that they are good 
only for chilaquiles or sopa de torti- 
lla, both of which use tortilla cut into 
long strips and heated either in a 
tomato-chile sauce or tomato broth. 

Several solutions to this problem 
have been attempted — freezing, can- 
ning and tortilla “flour”. In our opi- 
nion, eating frozen tortillas can best 
be compared to eating thin cardboard 
warmed over. We haven’t brought 
ourselves to trying the canned ones 
yet — packed in vacuum, like Boston 
brown bread — but we have reports 
from very reliable friends who say 
they are good and certainly will do 
when no others are available, although 
they are of course comparatively ex- 
pensive. 

The tortilla “flour” is probably the 
best solution of all since water is add- 
ed only just before making, and thus 
most of the flavor is retained. The 
flour is sold under the brand name of 
“Tortillina” in 26 oz. cartons, and ma- 
nufactured here in Mexico by Clemen- 
te Jacques. It is available in Florida, 
Chicago, and California, price varying 
from 50 to 70 cents (U.S.). 
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Mexico's new 90 octane Gasolmex developed G A sy O L M E Xx 


for modern high-compression engines is now 


on sale all along the Laredo- Mexico City 90 
highway and the Mexico City- Acapulco route 


To Aquascalientes 


THE INDEPENDENCE COUNTRY 
where the call to liberty 
was first sounded on 
the night of September 15, 1810 


v3 Lagos de Moreno 
To { Guadalajara 3 Dolores 


Guanajuato 


my, San Miguel 


Good paved highways 
take you there as well 
as to other points of 


interest in the vicinity 


For up-to-date highway 
information, write 

Pemeoa, Club de Viases. 

Ala fudrez £9, Méaice, D. 9 
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